Rohmer

adjective has been spared. And if we notice,
we notice with gratitude and a compliment,
that almost the whole of the book's long action
has been conducted at night, or, failing night,
in thick fog.

There are, to put it politely, distinct flaws
in Mr. Rohmer's style. His sentences are
often so spasmodic, his words so repetitive,
that one sometimes suspects him of dictation.
In several of his books, including "The Si-Fan
Mysteries,, there is a character named Nayland-
Smith. His status is odd : he appears to be
a Burmese civil servant who gets, whenever
Mr. Rohmer wants him, indefinite leave from
some undefined authority in order to tackle
problems that are a little abstruse for Scotland
Yard. He is tall, lean, long of jaw ; he has a
habit, on almost every page, of either a loading "
his pipe or letting fall the match with which
he is about to light it. A careful artist would
not repeat these things so often as Mr. Rohmer
does ; even the most patient reader is apt
sometimes to wish that, for once, Nayland-
Smith would break the monotony by employ-
ing, on the one hand, a cigar or a cigarette,
or, on the other, a patent lighter. Nayland-
Smith's mode of expressing himself is as little
varied as his "-business with hands and pipe."
I extract a few specimens from pp. 122-123
of The Si-Fan Mysteries :

" Take my hand," he snapped energetically.
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